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: 
; In assuming a part of the burden of editorial responsi- 
J. W. BROWN, Editor and Publisher. | bility in conducting this journal, I will remark that my 
Only object in so doing is to lend ahand to the great 


196 CLARE STREET, CEIICAGO. 'work so dear to the heart of every lover of his country. 
ncciauaiieaconinaiy | As opportunity may permit I shall turn away from the 
U. T. CURRAN, Associate Editor. |forge, where blows are falling fast and sparks flying 


| thick, to give a helpful word to those in doubt, a word of 

|€ncouragement to those who feel the burden too heavy, 
Terms: $1.50 a YEAR, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. | and a word of love and welome to all who teach. 

| Sanpusky, O., Feb. 9th, 1875. U. T. CURRAN. 
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| THERE are some good reasons for the proposition to 


| abandon this State’s Tax System for the benefit of common 
|schools and remand the question of their support wholly 
| to the people of the respective cities, towns, etc., of this 
| State. There is one great reason against it. The chief 

Tuts journal was established to advocate and promote Object of the State in its present system is to provide edu- 
popular education in this city and elsewhere. Thus far it | cational facilities for those who are unable to provide them 
has faithfully and efficiently performed that service. Its | for themselves. To illustrate. The people of numerous 
tone has been vivacious, sprightly, incisive, unmistakable. localities are wealthy but have few children to educate. 
While it has conserved the truly good it has been averse to | The people of many other places are poor in property, 
“beaten paths” or to “running in ruts” and has sought! but rich in progeny. Now, the State School Fund is 
and found gems and flowers where they had not even been | divided per capita and per acre. If we remember rightly, 
presumed to exist. In brief, it has been alive to whatever | One-fourth is pro-rated on the number of acres of land in 
concerned the cause it was serving and quick to discern, | each locality and the remaining three-fourths are pro-rated 
adopt and enforce meritorions measures and methods, 0" the number of children entitled to school privileges. 

Three times it has undergone a change of proprietors Thus, both property and population are represented in the 
but not to the prejudice of its obligations to its subscribers. | division, but the children, very properly, get “the lion’s 
Once it has been in danger of passing into the control of share.” If this were not the case, many neighborhoods 
persons who were inimical to its continuance with its Could not sustain schools, and there, ignorance would have 
present title and object. Then, its present proprietor, | absolute sway. Now, all localities have the right and the 
believing that danger should be averted, purchased it, and | power to supplement the State by local tax and thus may 
resolved to elevate it to the highest rank of educational | have as good schools as they please and none need be 
journalism. In furtherance of this purpose he stipulated | Without them. Let the good there is in the system be pre- 
that Messrs. BELFIELD and Kirk should continue to write | Served and the abuses which it suffers be prevented and it 
for it over their own signatures or editorially as they | Will meet the expectations and approbation of all good 
might elect. He sought and, has the pleasure of announc- | Citizens. 
ing, he obtained the services of Mr. U. T. Curran, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools in Sandusky, Ohio, as associ-| Copres of this number of this journal will be sent to its 
ate editor. He solicited and will receive contributions to | late subscribers, who have not renewed their subscriptions, 
its columns from numerous able and experienced edu- and to many who have not yet given it their support. 
cators. He will spare no reasonable effort to make THE | The object of this, of course, is to induce as many as pos- 
Cuicaco TEACHER, in all respects, a journal which educa- |sible to forward their subscriptions, and further aid in 
tors and other friends of popular education will approve. | extending the circulation of this publication. In this 
With this assurance on his part, he calls on teachers, school. connection we respectfully invite attention to our premium 
officers, publishers and all others interested in the general | list and our special rates. In accordance with the present 
diffusion of useful knowledge to assist him in sustaining, | postal law, we pay the postage on all copies sent by mail. 
in this city, a first class popular educational journal. | The postage is in factso much premium for subscriptions. 
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THE report of the Special Committee of the Chicago 
Board of Education on Revision of the High School 
Course is such an eminently sensible document that we 
present it entire: 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 

Mr. Bluthardt, Chairman of the Special Committee, ap- 
pointed at the meeting of November 10, 1874, to report a 
new Course of Instruction for the High School, presented 
the following report: 

To THE BoaRD OF EDUCATION: 

Gentlemen: The Special Committee appointed to con- 
sider the question of a modification of the Course of Study 
for the High School, having had the same under careful 
consideration, reports as follows: 


It appears that more than fifty per cent. of those that 
enter the High School leave the school before the begin- 
ning of the third year. 

It further appears to your Committee that the wants of 
these pupils may be better met by a course of study ar- 
ranged with reference to the limited time they can remain 
in school. 

It is not the purpose of the Committee to abridge the 
privileges of those who may desire the full Four Years’ 
Course, nor does it seem to them that the recommenda- 
tions they make herewith will increase the expenditures 
for High School purposes, unless they should result in an 
increase of numbers applying tor admission. 

The following reselution embodies the views of your 
Committee: 


Resolved, That the High School Classes in the different 
sections of the city be discontinued at the-end of the 
present School Year, and that in their stead provision be 
made for a Two Years’ Course of Study of the most posi- 
tive, direct and lasting value, and which shall be complete 
in itself. 

Your Committee, in furtherance of the above resolution, 
would recommend the following topics as suitable for 
such a course: 

Natural Science—Natural Philosophy, Inorganic Chem- 
istry, Natural History. 

Language.—English Composition and Rhetoric, English 
Literature, German (optional). 

Mathematics.—Algebra, Geometry, Plain Trigonometry, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Book-Keeping. 

History.—General History, Civil Government. 

Miscellaneous —Drawing (optional), Music (optional). 

And they further recommend that for every day of the 
two years there be one recitation in each of the three 
denartments of Natural Science, Language aud Mathe- 
matics, and that the other studies of the course be provided 
for as circumstances may direct. 

Your Committee ask further time to consider the details 
of the Four Years’ Course. 

Respectfully submitted, 

T. J. BLurHarprt, 
Gro. C. CLARKE, 
Ropnery WELCH, 
D. 8S. Covert, 
CHARLES H. REED, 
JOHN C. RICHBERG, 
J. L. PIcKarD, 


Special Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Bluthardt, the repert of the com- 
mittee was adopted. 


Fully believing in the four years’ course in the High 
School, as at present established, and in a full college 
course thereafter, for those who are able to take them, we 
heartily rejoice at the adoption of a brief course which 
aims to be “of the most positive, direct and lasting val- 
ue,’? adapted to the needs of the great majority of the 
graduates of our district schools who are able to continue 
their studies beyond the first grade. The Board has wisely 





taken the precaution to order that there shall be daily 
recitation in each of the most practical studies; an order, 
we believe, which stands without a parallel on their 
records. 

But while we heartily rejoice at this measure, which we 
believe to have been greatly needed, we are surprised at 
the omission of Physiology from the proposed course; 
unless, which is not probable, that study be included in 
Natural History. We could easily understand this omis- 
sion, were adequate provision made for the instruction 
of pupils in this important matter, before leaving the 
lower schools. But this is not the case. Our district 
school course seems to have a weakness for Natural His- 
tory, and a weakness in Physiology. Instruction in the 
former begins in 9th grade, and is continued through 8th, 
7th and 6th grades. Careful attention is given to the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of Waders, Swimmers, Scratch- 
ers, Cud-Chewers, with all kinds of horns, the Weasel 
family, the Cat family, etc., etc. Differences are carefully 
noted in feet, bills, claws, tails, legs, hair, feathers, eyes, 
etc. Chromos are provided, beauties, too, and no pains 
spared to interest the child in the study of the lower ani- 
mals, both far and near. In the 5th grade Botany is 
studied, also with the help of Prang’s Chromos, and care 
is taken to explain the differences in petal and sepal, bud 
and leaf, root and stem, etc. In the 4th grade digestion is 
introduced; in the 3rd grade, respiration and circulation; 
in the 2nd grade, animal heat. These are taught orally. 
No chromos are found here; no charts, models, books, 
or aids of any kind, except in two or three schools, pro- 
vided with special funds, which have Cutter’s Anatomical 
Charts. There is not to be found in any district, grammar 
or primary school in the city, a skeleton or part ef one, a 
mannikin, or a model of a single organ of the human 
body. The character of the instruction given may be 
judged from the difficulty attending the teaching of such 
a subject without text-books, charts or models; remem- 
bering, too, that many of the teachers have had opportu- 
nities for the study of the human body but little superior 
to those of their pupils. The character of the information 
gained by the pupil may be seen in any examination 
papers which include this topic. 

We beg the Board, while in the spirit of reform, while 
seeking to give instruction of “the most positive, direct 
and lasting value,” to make provision, not only in the 
High School, but in the lower schools as well, for solid, 
practical teaching, with all available helps, of that which 
most intimately concerns us all, without which all our 
knowledge is comparatively valueless; an acquaintance 
with our own bodies. If the ancients were right in be- 
lieving the highest wisdom to be “a healthy mind in a 
healthy body ;”’ if, as an eminent living writer asserts, “no 
perfect brain ever crowns an imperfectly developed 
body ;”” what study has more positive, direct and lasting 
value than this? 





—<or 


AFFLICTED SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Principals are not alone in having to resort to many 
expedients to avoid vexations. Superintendents generally 
have a full supply of annoyances and seldom have the 
pleasure of reclining on beds of roses. Bimson’s daughter 
drops an unrefined note in the passage-way. Teacher 
finds and reads it. Miss Bimson is mildly reproved, but 
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defies her teacher and is suspended. Bimson hears her | 
story, gets mad and sends her teacher a letter charging 
her with all sorts of things and threatening to have her 
dismissed, for she’s a hypocrite and not fit to teach any 
body anything, anyway. Teacher sends the letter to su. 
perintendent and he places it on file. Later, Miss Bimson 
enters his office and says: ‘Good morning. Be you the 
superintender?”’ She is politely answered in the affirm- 
ative, and then requests to be restored to school. Super- 
intendent inquires her name, and has to say: ‘“ In view of | 
your father’s letter to your teacher, I cannot grant you a 
permit. If he will apologize for the insult and you will 
conform to the rules, I will be happy to do so.” Miss | 
Bimson scornfully curls her lips, retires and goes home 
to report. Mrs. Bimson calls on superintendent and can’t 
see why her daughter can’t go to school. She is kindly | 
informed as to what has occurred, and expresses her | 
opinion of teachers and school-officers in very emphatic, | 
but not highly complimentary language. Bimson puts 
in his appearance and gruffly demands the reason for 
keeping his daughter out of school. He is kindly 
answered. His letter to the teacher is then produced and 
he is informed he must retract what he therein said, or 
lose the benefit of the school. Heretract! Nota bit of it. 
He pays taxes and his daughter has a right to be, and she 
shall be, in school. He is informed paying taxes has 
nothing to do with the matter,—that lawful age and con- 
formity to the rules are the requirements to be met. What 
does he care tor age and rules? His daughter shall be 
restored to school, or he’ll use all his influence to break 
down the superintendent, officially and socially. Threats 
do not avail and he departs, swearing vengeance against 
teacher, superintendent and board of education. After 
all, he harms no one but himself and family. 


Principal requests young Pullen to bring in an armful 
of wood. He retires and soon after marches into the 
room holding a small, round, crooked stick over his left 
shoulder. Principal asks: “ Why did you disregard my 
request?”? Young Pullen repiies: “ My father says I am 


not sent to school to carry wood and I shall not do it.” | 
Principal replies: “ Other boys carry wood and there is | 


no good reason why you should not. Please retire and do 
not return without an armful of wood.” Young Pullen 


leaves the room, goes home and reports. Old Pullen sus- | 


tains him and swears he shall not carry a stick of wood 
for any one. He visits the superintendent and demands 


that his boy shall be restored to school and exempted | 
from carrying wood. The superintendent informs him | 


his boy cannot be favored more than others—that for 


certain very good reasons the boys at the respective | 


schools are required to carry in the wood, and his boy has 


only been required to conform to that general rule. He | 
replies: ‘My boy never has to carry wood at home, and | 
I’ll be d—d if he shall do so for his teacher or any one | 
else.” He retires denouncing teachers, school-officers and | 


rules. Mrs. Pullen appears. Her tongue is well oiled. 
Her boy shall be as good as any other, but must not be 


required to carry wood. He is much too tender and deli- | 


cate for that. Superintendent informs her he can make 


no exceptions to the ru'e, but, as a member of the board | 


has just entered his office, she can state her case to him 
and see what he has to say. The member of the board 
listens to her and very soon discovers that her whole 


object is to triumph over the principal by having her boy 
unconditionally restored to school. She is informed he 
can have no permit which does not cover compliance with 
the request made of him, and she decides, ‘‘ That won’t 
do.” Pullen visits an alderman, magnifies his case and 
has him to call on the superintendent for a permit for the 
boy. The alderman and superintendent reason together 


;and the result is the following: “ Miss B——, Prine/pal 


W—— School, will please re-admit — Pullen, on his com- 
pliance with the rules for the government of the public 


schools.” Thus armed and equipped, young Pullen re- 


enters school bearing “an armful of wood.” Thus disci- 
pline was maintained and the dignity of the principal and 


| superintendent sustained. 


-— 
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THE AUTOMATIC IN EDUCATION. 





| The progress of the world in educational affairs, as in 
| those belonging to the scientific ai.d so-called practical 
| departments of life, has been from the concrete to the 
| abstract. 

First comes the pioneer who tries everything before he 
pronounces upon it; when he has accumulated sufficient 
| facts, the philosopher makes his appearance and formu- 
| lates the principles learned from the observance of these 
facts into theories. 
| His province it is to direct the educational forces into 
| Channels which will concentrate them upon the mass to be 
moved at such a point, and from such directions that the 
|most good may be accomplished with the least expendi- 
|ture of force. 
| The theoretical scheme works well enough whilst the 
| Philosopher confines himself to words and the propound- 
|ing of general theories, but when the practical worker is 
asked to put on the harness of logic and thereby shackle 
| the freedom of the efforts of his genius, the spirit of un- 
reason asserts itself and the battle begins. 

Experience produces men progressive in theory but 
conservative in practice. 

The apparent conflict between the philosophic and the 
practical, is not the result of a real antagonism, but rather 
because the practical men resent the attempt of the philo- 
|sophic to eliminate matter and methods deemed hurtful 
and to substitute therefor certain other matter and methods 
deemed more in accordance with the psychical conditions 
of the mind; a too great readiness on the part of the 
philosophic mind to neglect those educational processes 
| which practical experience has demonstrated to be success- 
|ful, although they may not be easily reducible to any 
known category; and a contempt for, or an ignorance of 
| those petty details in school management, which in spite 


| of ignorance of the principles underlying educational 
science, ensure success in the actual work of the school 
room. 

The greater part of these differences could be reconciled 
by a recognition of the teachings of mental philosophy 
relating to the apprehension of an idea, its consequent 
appropriation as a part of the mental furniture and the 
effect this exercise has upou the faculties of the mind. 

In every consideration of the educational problem, the 
| dual nature of man must be taken into account. 
| Whatever the connection between mind and matter may 
| be, is as yet in the field of conjecture, and may never yield 
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its secret to the efforts of scientific research; nevertheless, 
we are certain from experience that the operations of mind 
are so intimately associated with certain conditions of 
nervous tissue, that we may with confidence predict for 
mental acts and habits those facts which we have observed 
with reference to muscular acts and habits. 

If this be true, we then have a final principle, sufficient 
for all practical purposes. 

It is agreed upon all sides that the mind follows the 
order of perception, conception, and reflection. Without 
troubling ourselves concerning these acts, let us assume 
that we can afford the mind opportunities for perception, 
and cause it to perform sufficient effort to acquire an idea. 
A repetition of this same operation, will render easier the 
labor of acquiring a similar idea. 

The performance of an unaccustomed muscular act is 
accomplished with a great expenditure of force, the 
repeated performance of the same act, occasions the form- 
ation of a muscular habit, and is accompanied with a loss 
of force which is inappreciable. 

The repetition of the acquirement of the same idea, is an 
act which perhaps may not be possible, in case the cir- 
cumstances are identical; such an‘attempt is sure to pro- 
duce the observance of a form which readily takes the place 
of a mental] act. An example of this is afforded by those 
pupils who can repeat the rules of grammar at the proper 
time, but who, upon critical examination, are found utterly 
devoid of an understanding of their meaning. 

The performance of mental acts must be secured and 
repeated until such action becomes, in a measure, involun- 
tary or habitual. When this habit is fixed permanently 
we may consider the work of the educator complete. 

So persistent are the muscles that when they have once 
learned to perform an act in a certain way, all subsequent 
efforts to effect a change are futile. 

Habits of walking; bodily posture; the knewn aifficulty 
of acquiring the pronunciation of a foreign language, all 
bear witness to the truth of this assertion. 

If this be true in regard to muscular action, is it not 
highly probable that nerve tissue should yield to the 
formation of thought habits, and that these, when once 
formed, should be equally unchangeable? Viewed from 
this standpoint the work of the educator assumes vast 
importance. 

If, by a course of judicious mental gymnastics, directed 
toward objects of practical importance, he can fix upon the 
mind, processes of thought, as a dancing master fixes cer- 
tain graceful movements or a teacher of music impresses 
his technique upon his pupils so well that the characteris- 
tics of his playing will reproduce themselves so clearly as 
to create a so-called school of playing, then the mental 
elevation of each generation need be limited by the effi- 
ciency of the appliances only, and if mental force is 
transmissible, the intellectual advancement of the human 
race is ensured, provided opposing forces in the shape of 
vicious propensities do not prove sufficiently powerful to 
counteract the effects of mental training. 

We shall, at another time, deduce some practical lessons 


from the principles herein advocated. 
—¢. 


— 





Mors than one hundred years ago it was proven that 
the ratio of the circumference of acircle to its diameter 
is incommensurable. 





ESTIMATES versus EXAMINATIONS. 


At a recent meeting of Western Superintendents was 
considered, with other important questions, that of the 
value of personal estimates of the fitness of pupils for 
promotion from grade to grade. It isa step in the right 
direction, because it will have for its effect to give more 
flexibility and freedom to the organization and classifica- 
tion of our schools. It has not been long since there was 
no such thing as a graded system of schools, nor a graded 
course of instruction. And in the effort to give some 
unity to our methods, and pertinence and point to our in- 
struction, we were carried by the impulse to a point beyond 
what is considered desirable by our more thoughtful edu- 
cators, (as all impulses of reform are apt to swing into a 
greater or less excess), and a reaction is to-day taking 
place in the minds of those who are looking for the true 
and the valuable that is most positive and lasting. Re- 
cently there has been much just complaint of our cast-iron 
methods and of our grooves worn deep and narrow. The 
reformation—justly so called—grows out of a more in- 
timate conception of the nature of mind, its needs and its 
different aspects as affected by the condition peculiar to 
each individual. It is admitted in this movement that in- 
fluences that shape the character of one child towards a 
given standard, will give only a modification of this at- 
tainment in another. It is acknowledged that no protean 
instruction is wise, that the individual must be accepted 
and trained as an individua)], and that as there are indi- 
vidual and special needs there will be special desires and 
special excellences, and as this diversity of excellences is 
the rule it is desirable that some means shall be adopted 
that shall not, in an exclusive sense, subject the pupil to 
a rigid and inflexible examination. We recognize the 
value of this latter method in determining the standing 
of the average pupil, and his preparation for promotion 
toahigher grade; but the fact is so obvious that it does 
great injustice to the few, and fer this reason is unworthy 
as a sole test of excellence. It is a notable fact that many 
most excellent pupils, often those most brilliant, fail 
wholly or partially when subjected to a severe examina- 
tion. It may be a fault of instruction, it may be a mis- 
fortune of temperament; but whatever the cause the fact 
remains, and remains to be respected, that certain individ- 
uals cannot command their powers in an emergency, and 
to pupils generally an examination for promotion is an 
emergency. It is true such pupils are not the material 
of which heroes are made, but they form a large element 
of the rank and file of society, and for these something 
must be applied more than examination. 

A general estimate by the teachers, or some other per- 
son having rather an intimate acquaintance with the gen- 
eral bent of the pupil’s mind, a knowledge of the in- 
fluences that shape his character to the best advantage, 
a familiarity with his peculiarities, with the direction of 
his activities and with his surr»undings, the general im- 
pression formed by a daily inspection of his habits of 
study, his methods of recitation, the possession or want 
of general intelligence, as derived from a more or less 
extended course of reading, the character of the home 
influence, whether cultured or the contrary; is valu- 
able, and often more valuable as a test of what a pupil is 
and promises to be, than a most careful examination, 
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which of necessity must be technical and of narrow range. 
The age of the pupil, together with a maturity of mind, 
will often warrant a promotion that would be vitiated by 
an examination. And we would wisely, we think, take 
some counsel from the pupil’s own opinion of his ability. 

It is safe to say that the success of a given teacher is 
largely due to the more or less correct estimate he puts 
upon the general work of the pupil, and the intelligence 
and fitness of the teacher are seen nowhere more con- 
spicuously than in the unerring certainty with which 
such pupils are instinctively recognized. Examination 
in school work, as in other departments of human in- 
dustry, are often deceptive, because they may, and often 
do, find the pupil just where he is weakest, and at the 
most but few questions being asked, he may be tripped 
up upon a few points with which he is not familiar, or by 
some insignificant technicality. It is not so much a 
question of whether he has mastered in detail a given 
grade, as whether he is able to take the next grade with 
evident benefit to himself. The work of each grade ina 
course of instruction has its value in thatit is supposed 
to produce a corresponding grade of mental discipline. 
Now, if the pupil shows this grade of mental power he is 
fitted to take upon himself the work of a higher grade, 
even though he may not show familiarity with the tech- 
nique and non-essentials of the grade below. We believe 
in allowing a careful and judicious estimate of a pupil’s 
ability to have great weight in the making up the sum 
total of his fitness for promotion. We would not exclude 
examinations—we recommend that they be frequent, but 
we should, in our judgment, fail to make a classification 
that should have respect to the individual pupil, did we 
not allow a large — for estimates. 

ee Sees 


SOFT SOAP. 


“Well' there is no use of rubbing the hair of a cat’s 
back the wrong way,” said a member of the Board of Edu.- | 
cation, speaking of requiring a teacher to submit to cer- 
tain rules of the school. What is law for teachers is gos- 
pel for pupils. Provoke not your children to wrath is 
from high authority, respecting the management of men 
and women, great and small. A boy comes into school; 
he is pig-headed, surly; sharp angles are projecting from 
every part of him; he is used to fighting, and considers 
himself able to keep up his end of that line; he has been 
born and bred in an atmosphere of opposing interests; 
every word addressed to him causes him to assume the 
defensive. You may break such an one, but my experience 
in breaking spirits has taught me that the process is one | 
of hardening. There 1s nothing like “soft soap,” says | 
Mr. Slick, and true it is. A word of praise to unaccus- 
tomed ears is like water toa thirsty land. There is no | 
boy so rude but what some of the lineaments of his Maker | 
may be found in his face. Draw these lines clear and dis- 
tinct, make them so broad that his wickedness muy be | 
partly hidden, and try to get a hold on his affections. 

Fulsome flattery is not what is meant, but what the boy | 
will designate in recounting his experience to his fellows, 
as “treatin’ a feller fair.” 

Well do I remember one Frank, the champion worst 
boy in a certain city in Ohio, whom I met and took into 
my confidence in matters pertaining to his own conduct; 


showing him how attempts had been made to prejudice 
my mind against him; promising him that he should have 
a fair chance, and that he would not be brought up for 
every little mistake, as long as he appeared to try and 
obeyed my look; entering into a compact with him to 
bear with him when he grew angry at reproof, if he, in 
his turn, would try to bear with me when I was cross and 
dyspeptic. 

His exclamation to his mother, when he went home: 
“T tell you, Ma, we’ve got a d——1 of a good teacher,” 
may not look well in the pages of a teachers’ journal, but 
it is framed in letters of gold in his teacher’s memory, be- 
cause it marked a turning point in his life. 

For the first time he felt that he was recognized as a 
man and a brother. He became no angel; mischief beamed 
in his eye, but he tried, not always, but part of the time, 
and when, years after, I met the bluff, broad-shouldered 
man upon the streets of Cincinnati, he told me how I had 
“ softsoaped ” him into allowing me to treat him humanely. 
I called his attention to the fact that the seft soap had a 
little “ grit”? in it; he remarked “that was what made it 
take hold.” 

—C. 
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MORALIZING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


We are fair in morals and profess religion, yet set our 
faces against moralizing in the schoolroom; not that we 
object toa repetition of all the moral precepts from the 
sweet counsels of Him who spake as never man spake, all 
the way down through the virtuous sayings of Confucius, 
the fables of Ausop and the wise saws of modern times; 
but what we set our faces against is that vinegar aspect 
and billious condition of the glandular system which 
mistakes the rackings of pain for moral throes, and an un- 
easy epidirmis for an indication ef depravity on the part 
of the world at large, and the consequent efflux of whin- 
ing complaint or angry scolding which gives vent to ill 
|nature, and which, however well it may be covered by the 
\lion’s skin of moral intentions, yet shows the asinine ears 
of bad blood and bodily unfitness for having control of 


the happy hours of childhood. 
—C. 
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FEBRUARY 6th, 1875 

Mr. Prerce recommended that designing should take 
| the place of dictation and memory drawing, and should 
“occupy half the time, the other half being devoted to 
| copy ing. 

| Mr. Hanrorp suggested that pupils in 9th and 8th grades 
would, unless care were taken, assist themselves, in addi- 
tion, by counting on their fingers, and other artificial helps. 
He recommended thatthe facts of the addition tables be 
|impressed upon the pupils’ minds with the same distinct- 
ness, and in the same manner, as the facts in the multipli- 
leation tables. He urged constant practice in adding by 
/2’s, by 3’s, by 4’s, etc. 





| Mr. Pickarp stated that there were a few teachers left 
‘in the schools,—he believed them to be very few—who 
| were in the habit of setting all their pupils at work, while 
|they sat at their desks engaged in some other business, 
| such as correcting slates or papers. Mr. Pickarp de- 
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nounced this habit in the most emphatic terms, as charac. 
teristic of only the poorest teachers, of those without con- 
science, whose ambition is to get through the day in the 
easicst manner possible. Mr. Pickarp believed that the 
teacher should instruct a class all the time; that work 
should be so arranged that the personal influence of the 
living teacher should be constantly felt in imparting in- 
struction. By any other method pupils go backward, 
not forward. 

Mr. PicKkarp also denounced the practice of compelling 
pupils to do work which required no mental effort, work 
with which they were already familiar; such as the 
writing of the multiplication tables by pupils who already 
knew it well. Teachers should carefully prepare their 
work beforehand, and not trust to the impulse of the mo. 
ment to write upon the board, or otherwise give to the 
pupil work which has not been carefully prepared. There 
ts too much aimless work. 

If it were not for the fact that every principal converts 
himself into a short hand reporter the moment the Super- 
intendent begins one of his practical talks, a looker on 
might have imagined that these conscienceless, aimless 
teachers were found in every school, and not as few as 
the Superintendent imagined. 

The subject of debate, continued from a previous meet- 
ing, was reading, and though discussed with great energy, 


was again continued. Several principals believed that the | 


great secret of want of better success in reading was to be 
found in the fact that teachers themselves knew neither 
how to read nor how to teach reading. Several teachers 
in ourschools weretaking private lessons in reading, with 
evident benefit to their classes. Another thought there 
was a lack of uniformity of method. Another thought 
the trouble lay in the reading books used in these degen- 
erate days, which taught abundance of phonic analysis, 
but no rules for inflection and expression. Many doubted 
the utility of rules. Another thought there was too much 
philosophy and not enough practice. The good results 
of having reading tauglit by a teacher devoted wholly to 
that branch of instruction were mentioned. 

Mr. PickarpD thought concert reading ruinous to all 
good reading; that two thirds of the time of the exercise 
might be profitably spent in ascertaining whether the 
pupils understood what they were attempting to read. 
Much bad reading resulted from ignorance of the subject 
matter. 

The time, per day, devoted to reading was asked for. 
All Mr. Baker’s pupils below 6th grade read twice every 
day. Mr. Kix gives half the time of pupils below 5th 
grade to language; above this grade, half an hour per day. 
Mr. Lewis spoke of the practice of some teachers of con- 
verting the reading lesson into a grammar lesson, spend- 
ing the time in grammatical analysis and parsing, instead 
of actual reading. It was hinted that Normal graduates 
do not enforce the principles of elocution learned in ihe 
Normal school, unless looked after by the principal. 

The committee on writing was instructed to revise 
the grading of the writing books, and report at next 
meeting. 

The committee on language reported certain changes 
in the 6th, 5th and 4th grades. The consideration of the 
report was postponed one month. The following are the 
changes recommended: 


| 


| 6th grade. Add the word future,” so as to read —“ the 
time of the action, whether present, past or future.” 

5th grade. Add “ objective case of nouns; property of 
| person; declension of personal pronouns.” Transfer from 
/ 4th grade, “ Distinction between transitive and intransi- 
| tive verbs;” “to distinguish subject, predicate and object 
| of simple sentences; “to expand the same by use of 
word modifiers;’? and here add “with degrees of com- 
parison of which they are susceptible, thus giving rise to 
distinction of logical subject and predicate.” Transfer 
to 4th grade “To be, as a copula.” 

Ath grade. Omit what has been transferred to 5th grade. 
Add “To be, as a copula, with the attribute to form the 
subject.” 





THE New York State Educational Journal says: 

The last number of TuE Cutcaco TEACHER contains the 
regular monthly farewell address of the editor. It has 
passed into the hands of another editor, the third change 
within the last six months. The TEACHER is yet scarcely 
two vears old and has had four different proprietors. We 
shall begin to believe the newspaper story that when a 
train of cars enters Chicago, the conductor calls out, 
“Chicago! Train stops twenty minutes for divorces.” 

The Journal exaggerates. It is true THE Cuicaco 
TEACHER has had some changes of proprietors, but, ex- 
cepting Mr. Manony, they have not divorced any one from 
|it. Messrs. BAKER, BELFIELD and Krrxk are principals of 
large and excellent schools in this ci‘y, and contributors 
to this journal. Their school duties und ¢¢i.orial respon- 
sibilities conflicted, and they chose to give up the latter. 
| The present editor and publisher is uot engaged in teach- 
| ing. He iseditor and publisher of a well-known magazine 
| and has the time and the facilities to conduct this journal 
and to make it a complete success. 











CONTRIBUTIONS. 





INDIFFERENT TEACHERS. 


Careful preparation for the recitation is the duty of the 
teacher no less than of the pupil. The righteous indigna- 
tion which visits with instant punishment the indifferent 
pupil whose poverty-stricken recitation betrays his failure 
to prepare his task would, were justice always evenly 
dispensed, often find the true culprit in the teacher. The 
aimless work, by courtesy called teaching, which is the 
besetting sin of so many teachers and the curse of so 
many schovis, is generally the result of lack of prepara- 
tion. The slovenly clerk, the blundering book-keeper, 
the careless mechanic, are soon supplanted by those more 
willing to attend properly to the work for which they are 
paid. But the peculiar character of the teacher’s work 
often shields him from merited disgrace. Nemesis may 
finally overtake him, but not till he has worked irreparable 
injury to many victims. Could the average parent be 
persuaded to take as much interest in the education of 
his offspring as he does in the training of his colts, there 
might be less cause of complaint in this direction. 

“Like master, like man.” The teacher who endeavors 
to complete the routine of his daily tasks with the least 
possible amount of exertion, will surely be successfully 
imitated by the majority of his pupils. A painstaking, 
accurate scholar can no more be produced by a lazy 
teacher than grapes can grow on brambles. If there is 
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any characteristic of the human family more general than 
original sin and more deeply seated than total depravity, 
it is laziness. It is as contagious as small-pox. The 
child whose pure nature is free from it needs the benefit 
of a discovery more radical than that of Jenner. Lazi- 
ness among companions is dangerous; it is fatal in the 
teacher. 

The popular idea that anybody can teach is not far from 
correct, if lesson hearing is teaching. Work that anybody 
can do is work that receives the minimum of pay. An 
educator, in quite a prominent position; lately denied that 
teaching is a profession. That it lacks the respect which 
is shown to what are called the learned professions, is 
true. That many teachers do not understand the business 
which they profess to understand, no more militates 
against its being a profession than the existence of 
quacks, shysters and hypocrites annihilates the profes- 
sions of medicine, law and theology. No one worthy of 
the name of teacher can have any doubt ef the dignity 
of the calling. 

So, also, the popular idea that teaching is easy work is 
fostered by those teachers who have no knowledge of the 
topic to be discussed until the text book is opened, and 
the page announced by one of the class. Such a task 
may be easy; but it is not teaching. In certain amateur 
literary societies a part of an evening’s entertainment 
frequently consists of an “extempore speech,” in which 
the subject of the speaker’s address is made known to 
him as he ascends the rostrum to be introduced to his 
audience. This part of the programme is occasionally 
amusing, the amusement generally consisting in the ludi- 
crous failures of the extemporized orator to express any 
thoughts having a logical bearing upon the subject an- 
nounced. The inventor of this method of entertaining 
an audience doubtless owes it to his recollections of his 
school boy life. 


Children necessarily lose respect for the teacher whose 
acquaintance with the subject of the lesson is but slightly, 
if at all, greater than their own. The device of hiding 
one’s ignorance by selecting the best pupil to solve a 
difficult problem or answer an unexpected question, is 
readily detected even by the dullest pupils, when the 
expedient becomes monotonous by its frequency. A 
teacher’s ability, as it is displayed day by day in the 
school room, is frequently measured with more accuracy 
by the pupils than by the certificate of the school board. 
Few persons can be Crichtons. No teacher should be 
expected to be able to answer every question that may be 
proposed by the most ignorant member of his class. The 
frank confession of ignorance of matters of remote, or of 
little, importance, does no one injury. The fool who pro- 
fesses to know everything is despised by a class for his 
falsehood as well as for his ignorance. But the pupil, the 
parent and the community have the right to demand that | 
the teacher should be in possession of all the knowledge 
necessary to the right understanding of the subjects which | 
he professes to teach, if such information can be secured | 
by a reasonable amount of research. It is better for the | 
influence of the teacher that he decide wrongly, and | 
thereby show that he has an opinion, even though it be | 
erroneous, than that he manifest ignorance of that which | 
it is a disgrace to him not to know. 


In no branch of instruction more than in reading do| 





teachers complain of want of success. But a moment’s 
reflection will convince them of two things: first, that to 
no study do they give less preparation; and second, that 
no study demands more preparation. The teacher com- 
plains that the pupils come te their recitation without 
having looked at their lesson. But he does the same 
thing. He takes for granted that he needs no preparation 
for that exercise; sodo they. But unless he is an ac- 
complished linguist, an able naturalist, a fine mathemati- 
cian, something of a chemist, well versed in history, a 
good general scholar and a practical elocutionist, he needs 
to give his reading lesson careful study. 

A most pernicious habit is that indulged in by teachers 
who cannot have thought of its consequences: the prac- 
tice of borrowing text-books from pupils for the purpose 
of conducting recitations. It is a proclamation by the 
teacher that he has not at present investigated the subject 
of the recitation. The class infers that he regards himself 
as perfectly familiar with it, or that he deems it of so 
little importance as to demand no study. It is seldom 
that pupils have the opportunity of drawing the first 
inference; and they soon view the study with that con- 
tempt which the teacher virtually places upon it. This 
feeling frequently includes both study and teacher. It is 
nonsense for an ordinary man to claim that his knowledge 
of a subject is so complete, so well arranged, so well in 
hand, that no further study, no review of his knowledge, 
will add to his power of imparting it to others. He should 
come to his class fresh from the study, not necessarily of 
the text-book, but of the subject, as found, it may be, in 
many text-books. He can then dispense with the class 
text-book, or use it as a monitor that he may not demand 
from his pupils what they have had no epportunity of 
learning. The teacher's text-books should serve as guide- 
boards, indicating the character of the country passed 
over, as shown by the difficulty experienced by previous 
classes. The words most Jikely to be misspelled or mis- 
pronounced; the facts most generally forgotten or con- 
founded ; references to Cyclopedias, Gazetteers, Histories, 
etc.; elucidations which have been most easily compre- 
hended, all carefully noted, render the possession of his own 
text-books specially-desirable to those compelled to teach 
a variety of subjects. That publisher will add to his 
gains who will publish for teachers’ use, copies of his 
school books inter-leaved with blank pages for annota- 
tions for which the margins are too scanty and the fly 
leaves too few. 

—H. H. Belfield. 


— 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON HOW TO TEACH. 


““What is orthodox to-day may be heterodox to-mor- 
row.” The “school marm” of twenty years ago is the 
teacher of to-day. What was then an appendage, is now 
an organized fact; what was then an object of cemmisera- 
tion is now a self-poised, dignified rule of thought and 
act, and so far recognized by the higher powers, that 
cempulsion drives lazy indifference into effort, and the 
dolt is made to prove itself a dolt, and genius is compelled 
to assert itself a genius. The ill-ventilated, low ceiling of 
the 12x15 room is transformed into modern breathing 
flues, and halls reverberating with the march. Then, 
juvenility came in like bees, through windows and roof; 
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now it comes in line, to music, with veteran steadiness. 
Boys’ heads were knocked together and the boxwoo? ruler 
and birch switch were organs in angry hands. Now the 
ideal presence of love lifis the scholar to its highest self. 
It is said of the savan, “he has but reached the vestibule 
of science,” so we, as teachers, have but just come into 
the light which God has called from inspired wisdom, 
and he calls upon ws to plant the germ of manhood and 
womanhood in each little soul that inspiration may find a 
place. In childhood the perceptive faculties, we know, 
are the most uctive, and it is through the senses, of course, 
they perceive, though that which is gained through the 
sense of sight is the least impressive of them all, and yet 
it seems the basis of the other faculties, that is, the others 
are addressed through this in frequent instances. 

We call this sense that of observation. If a child is 
burned, fire is an understood fact, as far as heat is con- 
cerned; sharp and dull edges are productive of cuts, abra- 
sions, etc. A dead animal is shunned by a child, and 
decomposition is, by him, well understood. Objects pro. | 
ducing harmonious or discordant sounds are either loved 
or avoided by him. 





We teach children the alphabet of numbers and of | 
language, why not also teach them the alphabet of na-| 
ture, as printed on the leaf, the sunbeam, and the rain-| 
bow; in fact, the three kingdoms of form, color and} 
sound? for these three I consider as embodying every | 
department of science. We should do our utmost to) 
strengthen the perceptive faculties of the child, by rightly | 
directing his observation and thus fortifying his retentive | 
powers. It should be the special province of the teacher 
to know the character of the child with whom she comes 
into daily association. Children are as diversified in 
temperament as adults. A good business man, in the 
common parlance “knows his man.” His first object is 
to study the manner in Which he can best be approached ; 
to ascertain his peculiarities; his weak points and his 
strong ones; and then he addresses him accordingly, and 
usually with good success. In a similar manner must 
we learn the nature of the child, and by a system of 
drawi'g out, pleasantly presented, we can arrive at the 
child’s aptness to receive and understand; then we must 
proceed to kindle into active life his best mental abilities, 
and instead of the “ mouldy skeleton of dry form,” let us 
present truth clothed in colors of living green. Let us 
watch closely the effect produced upon the pupil’s mind 
by the study of each branch of knowledge; what partic. 
ular faculties are brought into exercise, and what remain 
in a passive condition, and select such subjects as will | 
discipline his mind for a deeper and more profound | 
course of study. Place before him objects which shall 
interest him and teach him to ob-erve the qualities they 
possess in common. He will soon detect their points of 
likeness and of difference. He will tell us that the ox 
and the dog are similar; that both have four legs, and 
that their eyes, ears and other organs are nearly the same 
in structure. He will discover that one animal has a 
backbone and another has his body made up of rings and 
joints. Always have the scholar examine carefully each 
object presented to him. Do not allow him to pass from 
one thing to another, as fancy may dictate. This will in- 
duce carelessness and materially weaken the purpose ot 
our work, namely, to encourage habi.s of observation 





and reflection. Some children can be approached through 
their curiosity, or their love or appreciation of the lu- 
dicrous. TI once sketched upon the blackboard the picture 
of amonkey standing on his head; also one of a worm 
standing on the extreme end of his tail in a falling posi- 
tion, for the purpose of impressing upon a scholar the 
difference between a vertebrate and an invertebrate ani- 
mal, showing how the monkey could sustain itself by 
the use of hands, feet and spinal column, and how im- 
possible it was for the worm to do the same thing. The 
child saw the stractural possibility of the one and the 
structural impossibility of the other. We place the draw- 
ing of a fish and some land animal on the board. We 
show the uses of fins in the water, and in the same con- 
nection, the webbed fect of the duck and its love for the 


water, and the feet of a hen and its aversion to the 
water. We must call largely on the young imagination, 


of how a hen would act in water, and here we could 
make good use of the time-honored story of the hen and 
her ducks. 

We can show the difference between the human hand 
and the hoof of a horse. Ask the child how a horse 
could write, paint a picture or make a watch, or how a 
lobster could draw a cart. These illustrations cali to 
mind the sensiiiveness of the touch upon the human 
fingers, in the construction of a watch as small as a ten 
cent piece, or writing or engraving the Declaration of 
Independence upon the polished surface of a five cent 
piece. Let all lessons at first be of a conversational char- 
acter. Send the pupil to watch the movements of a cat, a 
dog ora horse. Listen carefully as he gives the result of 
his observation. Mark his mauner of expression and the 
kind of language employed by him, and see wherein his 
statement differs from that given by another, By this 
method of comparison, we can discover the child’s ability 
to observe. Do not aid him too much, but rather train 
him to notice leading characteristics. It is only by this 
system that we can successfully develop the individual 
strength of the child. Question him closely in relation 
to what he sees, for by this means thought is more easily 
awakened and lasting impressions produced. 


There being neither up nor down in space, we can 
sketch a globe and surround it with dotted lines, showing 
an atmosphere. Draw a man upon the rim of the circle 
and a dot in the center, and a line from the dot through 
the man into space, and he will forever understand what 
gravitation means. He will readily perceive that up is 
only relative, meaning from the center, and the reason 
the man does not slide off, is because there is no attrac- 
tion from any object above. In this connection, we can 
give a Newtonian apple. 

Simple illustrations of whatever we undertake to teach 
are great helpers, but let us be careful to avoid the too 
abundant use of scientific terms until they can be fully 
understood, and then only gradually introduce them. 
Backbone means more to the child than vertebra, and flesh 
eater than carnivora. It would be time thrown away for 
the teacher to tell the young student in his first lesson in 
botany that A. was a phenogamous plant, and B. a erypto- 
gamous one. All the pleasure which he had anticipated 
in studying the growth and structure of the tree and 
flowers would be destroyed, and he would only think of 
the long, hard names which he knew he “never could 
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remember!” Rather at first simply tell him that you have 
in your hand a wonderful object, which is no more nor 
less than alittle seed, and that seed, if put in earth prop- 
erly prepared for it, will become a beautiful plant, which, 
in time, will develop alovely flower. That you want him 
to place the seed in the soil, to watch it and care for it, 
and mark its growth. You will find that his interest is at 
once awakened and he is anxious to know more of the 
way in which the seed is to develop, and whether the 
plant will have long roots or short ones, and how many 
leaves do you think there will be on it, and what shape, 
and will the blossom be pink or white? His curiosity 
is aroused, and you, taking proper advantage of his eager- 
ness to learn, proceed to give him fresh information each 
day, clethed in language which shall accord with his 
understanding. Gradually employ, in an incidental way, 
the simple scientific terms for shapes of leaves, parts of 
flowers, explaining their meaning, and if his retentive 
faculties are sufficiently developed, his mind wil! grasp 
and keep that for which it will be ever reaching out. I 
may employ strong terms, but I do think this cramming 
process, as it has been aptly styled, is a very pernicious 
one. I never hear a child rattle off its indiscriminate 
jargon, but I think of an automaton, a chattering parrot 
orataught poodle, going through college with a brain 
full of vocabulary, and either ending with meningitis or 
with successful Virgil on one end of his tongue, and the 
proof of an impracticable dunce at the other. This sys- 
tem is destructive, and our whole school fabric is jeopard- 
ized by the heaping on to the already overtaxed brain of 
the scholar. Iam told that the Board of Education of 
this city are now agitating the expediency of introducing 
new studies, each of which demands a new text-book, 
numbering in all, I think, twenty one; thus inundating 
the already well-filled vessel of scholastic ability. 


Many young teachers, who have had little or no experi- 
ence, commit great errors in bringing into play the simple 
cultivation of the memory. It sounds well, and makes a 
fine impression on the mind of the visitor, who hears a 
child recite page after page from some text-book; but 
what is the ultimate effect upon the child? Is his im. 
agination quickened; his thought matured; his power to 
arrange and conceive truth, strengthened? Is a desire for 
investigation awakened; in short, has he learned to think ? 
I think not. He simply handles the key of knowledge, 
but with it makes no attempt to unlock the mystic door 
and draw therefrom new ideas and original thought. 
This kind of education can but result in failure of the 
direst kind, and for this reason I would not advocate too 
free a use of the text-book. But this increases the teacher’s 
labors and renders her work twice as arduous, you say. 
Yes, this isso; but as teachers we are unfitted for the 
vocation we have chosen if we are not willing to unveil 
the image which shall fill the childish mind with delight, 
and inspire in it a lively sense of its vast capabilities. It 
is our business to light the torch and guide the way to 
worlds teeming with all that is beautiful and grand; not 
only paving the way with flowery beauty, but also resting 
awhile by the boulders of stern fact, thus constantly 
opening to the mind of the child new and varied truths, 
which shall be the stepping stones to a future replete with 
longings for more light! more knowledge! Discover the 
secret art of the spontaneous play-life, ever active, ever 





happy, ever inventive, of children in their own little 
world of daily pastime. Capture it, harness it te school 
work, and in the tenderness of our spirit sympathies, be a 
child with them, older in knowledge but as young in 
heart. That, I believe, is the divine way of help. Oh! 
that we could fully realize what we have in our hands to 
do, and do it with our best strength, and thus accomplish 
our labors which are freighted with Ged-given ac- 


countability. 
9 —Mary E. Hoffman. 





THE STATUS OF THE TEACHER. 
e onempeenes 
Teachers, more particularly, the teachers of public 
schools, have never before occupied more of the public 
attention than they do at the present time. Recent events 
in the chief city of our country have called forth many 
arguments and warm words concerning them, and we 
ought to feel gratified at the manner in which the press 
has endeavored to hold up our hands. 

Perhaps there is less cause now than at any previous 
time for teachers to complain of neglect, or want of appre- 
ciation, yet there is one thing that has troubled many per- 
sons who are earnestly engaged in the labor, and has prob- 
ably deterred many from adopting it for life, and that is, 
though it requires years of study, a long term of practice to 
become successful, and demands as much natural talent as 
will secure a good standing in any profession, the standing 
of the teacher is personal rather than professional. 

We read of the pride of the lower orders of the clergy 
in England, and respect a man, who gloried in having the 
education of a gentleman, and asserted the dignily of his 
profession even though his cassock was coarse and patched 
at that. Would it not be well for the teacher to encourage 
something of the same spirit, by insisting on the dignity 
of his calling and claiming publicly his equality in pro- 
fessional rank with the most distinguished ? 

In the remote past, far beyond the bounds of hiatory, we 
find traces of the school-master, only traces though, almost 
like those fossil bird tracks of which LONGFELLOW sung. 
We can learn nothing concerning his methods of teaching, 
nor whence he derived his knowledge; broken potsherds 
with strange characters marked upon them, inform us, that 
at least reading, writing, and history were among the 
branches taught, but that is all. 

Later, we find, that the teachers of Egypt, even before 
the Great Teacher of the Hebrews appeared, were men of 
vast knowledge, and most highly venerated, so, also in the 
early period of Greece, after Cadmus introduced letters, 
those who were instructors in the wonderful art of copy- 
ing speech, took a high rank among the great of the time. 

There was so much mystery in their knowledge to those 
who were not initiated, that it is more than probable, from 
the beginning, teachers were guides in religion. 

Even in the more polished ages, the man who wrote of 
all the works of creation, and he who was thought compe- 
tent to instruct all in every science and every art, esteemed 
it a duty to include divinity inthe branchestaught. Alas! 
for meddling, it cost one of them his life. Had he 
remained within his vocation, his riper wisdom would 
have given such an impulse to the world, that we might 
have been living in the full light of the twentieth century, 
instead of the dawn-beams of to-day. 

If we examine carefully the records of later ages, we 
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shall find, that the priesthood in all lands, directed in a 
greater or less degree, the education of the people. 

In the early ages of our era, the schools of Alexandria, 
Carthage, Constantinople, Milan and Bologna were founded 
and sustained by the clergy, and though all the teachers 
were not of their order, yet were under their control. 

Religion was the cause and effect of education. Aris. 
totle and Plato were studied that the scholarly pagans of 
the time might be beaten with their own weapons. The 
learned teacher was highly valued and his labors some. 
times richly rewarded, because he was a useful ally. He 
was not rewarded or given position by the elevation of his 
profession, but when his talents were found to be of a high 
order, he was taken up out of the professor’s chair and 
crowned with a mitre, in some cases with the tiara itself. 

This honoring the man by giving him a high place in 
another sphere was gratifying no doubt to the person, but 
was highly injurious to his occupation, the process of 
sifting took the best away. It seems to me such a plan is 
not much different from promoting an individual skilled 
in music, to the grade of General, as a reward of merit, 
which Socrates would have some difficulty, in these days 
at least, in proving to be a wise proceeding. 

The theologue, lawyer, physician, soldier and artist, 
seek fame by endeavoring to reach the highest places in 
their professions, the teacher, whose status seems somewhat 
parallel to the English Jew of the last century, can only 
hope for eminence by renouncing his. 

In the famous schools of Seville and Cordova, the pro- 
fessors were less ruled by the influence of asuperior class 
than in the great schools of Christendom, and in them 
were found persons of every sect, Christian, Jew, Moham- 
medan and Pagan, and there was allowed a greater free- 
dom than in most similar institutions of our own day. 
The teachers were renowned through all the world, and I 
can find no title given them which would indicate that 
they found honor by going outside their calling which, 
for a time, they elevated to its true position. How sad it 
is to think they were driven away by an ignorant horde, 
insensible of their worth, and that the country which they 
rendered famous for ages, should have fallen so low as to 


be equally famous for its mental darkness, only preserved | 


from utter blackness by one noble son who is known and 
properly esteemed only in other lands. 

Nothing need be said of the ages in which learning was 
confined almost, if not wholly, in the church. All know 
that the preservation of the arts and sciences, at least as 
much as was thought worthy or politic to preserve, is due 
to the clergy. Hence, they derive their strongest argu- 
ment in favor of making the teacher a mere underling. 

Where they have the power they do it now, and if a 
man is the least advanced in his speculations, as many 
anathemas are fulminated against him, as were hurled 
against Galileo or Copernicus in past times. 

The schools founded by Charlemange and Alfred, of 
England, and those famous institutions in that “ far west- 
ern isle,’ which gave their brightest light when all the 
rest of Europe was covered with impenetrable gleom, 
were not secular, and their preceptors were honored more 
by the majority for their sanctity than for their knowledge, 
which they could not comprehend. 

In the last century we find that the school-master, except 
in orders, was not esteemed very highly, for the great 











lexicographer, in writing of Milton, tells of his being 
degraded to the position of school-master. I will confess 
I cannot see why he should have such an opinion of the 
profession, since he failed to procure the position by his 
inability to obtain a degree, for which he was compelled to 
wait many years, getting it only in time to ornament the 
title page of his dictionary. 

When alimited knowledge of the seven liberal arts en- 
titled a man to the high-sounding appellation of Philoso. 
pher, the profession of teaching was esteemed highly 
honorable, but when knowledge was increased so that no 
one could pretend to excel in every branch, the great 
seemed to think they were more honored in becoming 
patrons, than by devoting themselves to the toil and drudg- 
ery of the calling. 

It is humiliating to read what the teachers of the past 
suffered in Europe. Compelled to fly from place to place 
for security, arraigned before councils, many of whose 
members were so ignorant as to ascribe their knowledge 
to magic power, and trembled at the geometrical figures 
found in their books, proscribed, banished, condemned 
to death, and at no time scarcely receiving reward, unless, 
as before stated, they used their knowledge to assist the 
ruling power. 

Among the Arabians the teacher seems to have been, 
for centuries, a highly favored person, but he took a mean 
advantage, as people often do when possessed of power, 
and seeking to aggrandize himself more than to elevate 
the people, he passed away, leaving no great nation to 
lead the world in science and art, only the memory of 
greatness gone. 

Among the people of Southern Asia, great teachers in 
language and mathematics existed ages before Europe was 
well known, but teachers and scholars belonged to the 
same caste. 


The great nation with whom we are daily growing more 
familiar, the Chinese, have for centuries rendered the 
highest honors to the teacher. Among them he has a fixed 


‘rank determined by a public examination held by the 
| Government, and I have been informed by a very intelli- 


gent Celestial, educated in this country to fill the post of 
imperial interpreter, that very few obtain either of the 
three degrees conferred, no matter how great their influ- 
ence, without having fairly passed a most rigid trial. 

From these bachelors, masters and doctors, men are 
chosen to fill places of trust and honor, and the teacher 
having gained at least the first degree is, therefore, re- 
spected by all. I was surprised to learn that it has long 
been deemed beneath the dignity of a master to floga 
scholar, showing in this, as in many other points, a higher 
civilization than we have generally given them credit for. 

It requires years of study to fit a man for the post, but 
he has a solid reward, he belongs to the rank next to the 
Emperor, for according to an ancient classification, the 
man of learning stands first among subjects. 

When the Roman Empire fe!) into the hands of the 
Christians, the study of theology was added to the Trivium 
and Quadrivium, which for several centuries comprised the 
entire collegiate, or University course. The T7'rivium 
included grammar, logic and rhetoric, the Quadrivium, 
mugic, astronomy, geometry and arithmetic. In fact, we 
are told that few scheols took up more than the first 
three branches, and those which taught the remaining four, 
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treated them about as superficially as we do zoology and 
botany. 

Please notice that the first three, grammar, logic and 
rhetoric were taught first, and in these branches the 
ancients excelled the moderns, for a very obvious reason, 
they burdened their minds with little else. 

After the discovery of the Justinian Pandects, schools 
were founded and the best minds of Italy devoted exclus- 
ively to the study of law. In France there were several 
schools in which law and medicine were taught, but it was 
long before the latter took rank as a profession. 

In the division of labor there is no less praise due the 
maker of the wheels, springs, case or dial of a watch than 
to him who fashions the delicate hands. 

In the days when knowledge was limited, it was easily 
possible for one person to attain a certain perfection in all 
the branches, and nothing was more natural than that this 
person should be the priest. But when it became necessary 
to devote a whole lifetime to the study of one department, 
in order to gain an approximate perfection, then began the 
division of labor in the universe of thought. 

The faithful pastor soon found it necessary to be satisfied 
with a very limited knowledge of even canon law, and 
delegated that work to others who could make a specialty 
of it, then civil law soon took the position of a distinct 
co-ordinate profession. 

It is only lately that medicine rose to the rank it now 
occupies, as one of the three liberal professions. 

In these professions—the progress of learning has been 
so vast,—we find, that there have been many subdivisions. 
The different branches are too numerous to mention. Yet 
all these were once engrossed by the clergy. Why then, 
in the name of common sense, should the profession of 
the teacher be less distinct, or entitled to less honor? 
There are several reasons, but I have thought this to be the 
principal. The disintegration that has already taken place 
has caused a fear that if the process continues, there will 
soon be left no valid claim te honor and distinction. But 
this is an unworthy thought, there will still remain far 
more than man can ever master to be learned in the first 
profession,—if it ought to be called a profession,—and ne 
one will render to its prefessors less honor because they 
have given over to the children of this world that part of 
their work, which is not spiritual, and consecrated their en- 
tire powers to study and instruction in purely sacred things. 

All are familiar with the story regarding the foundation 
of our great colleges. All honor be to the memory of 
those noble-minded men who first planted and carefully 
tended these scions from Eden’s tree. I would not dero- 
gate one iota from the praise due them or those who pre- 
ceded them in their sacred office, who, through the long 
dark winter of the past, preserved the seeds of knowledge 
from decay. 


Whittier’s description of an American school-master is 
so true— too true, alas! that any one who has read it, will 
have gained a correct idea of the Bohemian-like character 
which marks his class. The new, unsettled nature of our 
institutions is accountable for much of this and the trait 
will soon be lost. Let us hope so at least. 

There are many men and women too, who devote them- 
selves wholly to their work, never expecting to give up the 
sceptre or quit the throne of their little kingdom, till called 
away by the voice of death. 





Still, any one who takes the trouble to investigate, or 
will glance fora moment at the statistics of education, 
imperfect as they are, will see that the teacher whe re- 
mains in the field for more than five years is a “rara avis 
in terris, nigroque simillima cygno.” 

Most men are compelled to earn a living in this country, 
and there is a certain drudgery in every pursuit, so that 
men do not abandon teaching on that account. They 
find that with the same amount of talent they can gain 
more profit and honor in any other employment, and if 
they have no enthusiasm for the labor, they leave as soon 
as opportunity offers. 

Some men—many, I might say—when they can find 
nothing else to do, turn to teaching as a last resort, take 
a scheol for awhile to recruit a depleted exchequer, drop- 
ping it as soon as possible, to engage in some more lucra- 
tive venture. 

Numerous as are the kinds of these intermittent teach- 
ers, the varieties of the species need not be described, 
the above-named characteristic is prominent, and marks all. 

Perhaps there is one variety that, from the fact of its 
numerical importance, deserves to be noticed, which 
is the cause of more mischief and brings more shame 
to the profession than any other, and that is the class 
of girls who assume the duties of the teacher from no 
other motive than that of gaining money to dress well. 
If they were compelled, as men are, to depend upon them- 
selves for support, numbers of them might become, in 
the course of time, efficient, but just as they are about to 
become worthy, in some small degree, of their hire, they 
give up the task, to them a dreadful one. 


Please do not put me down among those who would 
oust woman from the teacher’s seat; I only speak of that 
class who do more harm to the woman’s cause than the 
most obstinate old fogy that ever ranted about the supe- 
riority of man ever could do, for there are noble women, 
many of them, from whom I would be glad to learn, 
whose wisdom and unshrinking devotion to the cause 
have contributed in no small degree towards ennobling 
the calling in which we are engaged. I believe Socrates, 
Pericles and Numa, might learn from many women of 
our day without running the risk they did of getting into 
bad company. 

The men and women before mentioned have been and 
are the cause of much annoyance, and more than that, 
sources of mortification and humiliation to every ambi- 
tious man or woman really interested in the work. From 
these we must protect our profession. How would the 
legal or medical fraternities deal with such persons? 
How do they treat them ? 

A person who, after leaving school, gives up study, pro- 
gressive study, even though he may live, as it were, in the 
domain of letters, will not grow wiser; he will attain, 
perhaps, to greater perfection what he learned in youth, 
acquire more fluency, but he will remain forever in the 
same place and never grow to the stature of a man. 

If the early education of every teacher was of the 
highest order, there would not be so much fault to find, 
but most of us have not had the best opportunities, or 
have not improved them, which fact is true of many 
members in every profession. 

We are cut off in a great degree from the society of men 
and women, and we run into great danger of being satisfied 
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with our attainments, and resting from our labors. 
We have much to do for ourselves and among ourselves, 
we must read closely and most of us must read much. 
We should endeavor, by all means, to assist each other in 
developing correct methods, and elevating the taste,—I 
came near saying, creating a taste, for literature, science 
and art. 

Thousands of teachers have never read any history ex- 
cept some book used in the school; know not the names 
of the classic authors of even our own language; could 
not understand the early writers, and are utterlv indifferent 
to all books except those from which they hear the 
scholars recite. 

About a year since, in lamenting my straitened circum- 
stances, which made the accumulation of a library such 
a slow proceeding, the person with whom I was talking, 
an old teacher, since retired, told me he had procured a 
good library and it cost him nothing, so when I entered 
his house I was very anxious to see this fine collection. 

Any one can imagine the delighted surprise natural to a 
lover of books, when my astonished eyes beheld an endless 
assortment of arithmetics, readers, spellers, and others of 
the same ilk, with here and there a testament or hymn 
book—the fruit of a lifetime’s arduous labors. The poor 
man knew no better, and there are whole brigades in the 
same condition. We must, in some way, help these men, 
and by so doing we shall help ourselves. 


There is no need of spending all our time on the scholar, 
there is great need of spending much time on ourselves. 
We need to study many things not taught directly in the 
class-room. Our knowledge will make us stronger there. 
We should get out among men and women of brains, 
among our equals and superiors, or we shall never progress, 
indeed we shall not be able to elevate the scholar as we 
should, but he will, in some things, drag us down to him. 

These things should engage our thoughts and attention 
often. We can do much towards lifting up the standard 
of the teacher; which ought, even from a selfish point of 
view, to engage our hearty interest. 

There remains something yet to be done, for which we 
may gain no credit, but all work for those who come after 
them, so must we. 


We have seen that the different professions which claim 
the attention of ambitions men, have the same common 
mother as our own. It is an honor to belong to either of 
them. Why? Because the very fact of membership is a 
presumption of a liberal education, though, as before 
stated, many eminent men have made themselves so, still 
they are exceptions. Now, where is the necessity of a 
lawyer or a physician studying the classics, almost all, if 
not all, the works they need to consult are translated into 
all the modern languages? The only reason is, that their 
minds are developed and enriched with grand ideas which 
lift them above the illiterate mass of mankind. But the 
teacher, he whose principal work is to teach his own lan- 
guage, requires the knowledge to be gained in his daily 
work, and the thought germs to be found in the works of 
Homer, Xenophon, Plato, Virgil, Juvenal and Horace, 
which will be so valuable, can never be fixed in his mind, 
nor their beauty so well understood, as by the laborious 
work of translating them. 

It remains, then, with us to create a strong public senti- 
ment in regard to the introduction into universities, of a 


a department for the education of the teacher, and 
thatthe degrees given shall be as distinctive and equal in 
work as D. D., M. D. or L.L. D. 

This is not an idle or vain idea, it will be accomplished 
jin the near future, but we must push the matter forward. 
| Normal Schools are good enough as far as they go, they 
are astep towards the consummation so fervently to be 
desired, but they never can give the dignity and power to 
the profession that the university would bestow. 

Besides this, let us perform our daily work carefully 
and well, remembering that though no youthful Bacon, 
|LaPlace, Newton or Milton, be committed to our charge, 
we are teaching, and, in some measure, moulding the minds 
of the future rulers of our country, not the voters, merely, 
but the future office-holders, the coming school director. 

We should learn to ‘know ourselves’ thoroughly, and 
the real dignity of our calling, encourage, assist, stimulate 
each other, impress upon the youth under our care the 
respect due our position, and by a scholarly, cultivated 
bearing towards our patrons, win their confidence and 
esteem. 

If we zealously guard our own and our brother’s rights, 
giving the pas to no one on account of mere professional 
rank, but boldly maintain our equality, without arrogance 
or pedantry, instead of humbly accepting the place of a 
hanger-on, in the courts of what are exclusevely styled 
the liberal professions, it will not be long before the 
youngest member of the sisterhood will take her de- 
| served position, and the status of the teacher be no longer 
a subject of uncertainty. 

Maywoop, ILu., Feb. 11, 1875. 


- 
> 


W. J. H. Hogan. 





THAT AFFLICTED PRINCIPAL. 


The readers of the “ National Teachers’ Monthly” must 
have read with tears the trials of that afflicted “ princi 
pal” who unburdens his sorrowful soul in the last issue. 
Once before, in the TeacueEr, he unveiled his grief, and 
poured into the ear of the compassionate public a story of 
woe. It was no common whine, no every-day recital of 
wrong endured. It was atale to melt the heart of the 
Androsphinx and make the Colossus weep! And now 
comes another revelation—a groan two and a half col- 
umns long. Oh! what has that man not borne forthe love 
of the rising generation, and the miserable piltance which 
he draws from the Board of Education? And what a 
model of patience! what an example of meekness! Moses 
is entirely eclipsed, and Job takes a back seat when this 
paragon of virtue modestly puts in hisclaim. Well, have 
courage, poor soul! Great men were never appreciated by 
their cotemporaries. Posterity will surely give you the 
honor you deserve. Your name will have a place in the 
next book of martyrs. A brick statue will be erected to 
your memory, and a life-sized portrait in red chalk and 
lamp black, by Nast, will preserve your noble features 
and graceful form to future generations. A “Scrub Oak” 
shall wave over your dust, and on the snowy marble that 
marks the spot shall-be chiselled a lion fleeing from two 
ferocious lambs. 

And for those ‘assistants’? whose omnipresence has 
forced their victim to such desperate resorts, whose perse- 
cutions have driven himto risk his precious life by jump- 
ing frem third story windows and sliding, like a magnified 
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spider, down lightning rods; have caused him to muffle 
his tread with flannel, and steal through halls with ghostly 
step; whose misplaced affection has harrowed his feel- 
ings and furrowed his noble brow with premature age,— 
what shall be their sentence? Nothing short of cruci- 
fixion, or the tortures of the inquisition would be cem- 
mensurate to the offence. May they be compelled to be 
his assistants during their natural lives? May they have 
no mental feed but the editorials of the “ NV. 7’. Monthly!” 
And when reason fails and their starved souls leave their 
mortal tenements may their ghosts be confined in his 
“august presence,” and obliged to be his constant com- 
panions, till, by such purgatorial suffering, they atone for 


the wrong they have done. 
—H. C.J. 





THE FINE OLD ATOM—MOLECULE. 


Atr.—Fine Old English Gentleman—Suggestion from Punch. 
We'll sing a song, laie evolved from a Philosophic pate, 
Concerning modern theories, of pre-historic date. 

Now science from her lofty throne, on Nature’s topmost 
rung, 
Sees back when Love and Mercy first, from Cambrian 
boulders sprung. 
Like a fine old modern Scientist 
One of the present time. 


When confusion, worse confounded, evolved great Nature’s 
law 
Atomic force, creation moved, with Protoplastic awe 
Harmoniously blending, cell-molecules great and small 
Without voice or sign or token, without word or touch or 
call 
Did those very old cell-molecules blend, 
Of the proto-primal time. 
When from naught Life was developed, in the form of 
moss and fern 
Evolving as long ages passed, Lamb, Lion, Eagle, Erne— 
Oh! great principle of Zero; through countless epochs 
past, 
Evoking higher forms of life, great Auto-Protoplast 
From those very ancient cell-molecules 
Of the proto-primal time. 


From cell to bivalve, sponge to whale, illimitable clan 
Succeeded by the monkey tribe; progenitor of man, 
Our ancestor illustrious, so willed developed law— 
Then shake our hand Sir Chimpanzee, Squire Monkey 
here’s our paw, 
All developed from an old molecule 
Of the proto-primal time. 
Intelligence, to Shadow bow; Chaos assert thy right, 
Things as they seemingly exist, sprang from Cimmerian 
night 
And with this profound truth impressed, is life’s great 
problem solved, 
Evoked from spectral nothingness, from nothingness 
evolved. 
Evolution and development 
All from nothingness evolved. 


—-Geo. J. Pinckard. 
rr ee — 


Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever-living, ever- 
working universe; it is a seed-grain that cannot die.— 
Carlyle. 


THE BARD. 





A man with meek and beauteous mien 
Among his fellow men was seen; 

And a harp within his hands 
Sounded sweet through many lands. 


And they who heard the notes arise, 

Were filled with strange and sweet surprise, 
As if they heard high anthems swelling 
From the saints’ immortal dwelling. 


White Innocence was charmed and bound 
Unfading leaves his temples round. 

High Wisdom smiled t’approve the deed, 
So had high Wisdom’s king decreed. 


Love, fond love, rapt with the song, 
Would evermore the notes prolong. 
*Twas of the inborn worth of man, 
With scorn of bigot, caste or clan. 


The strain of pristine purity, 
The good that is, that yet shall be, 
Of Heaven adorning this abode, 
And human brotherhood with God. 
—James A. Bartley. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 





For the teacher. Possess exhaustive knowledge, kept 
always bright, of the branch or branches you profess. 
For the pupil. Leave nothing till you have compre- 
hended it. For teacher and pupil. Labor with diligence 
and persistency of effort. If the observance of these 
| directions do net cause you to attain success, sever your 
| connections, and enter upon the performance of other 
work in life. 





—James A. Bartley. 





SELECTIONS. 








LAURA. 


“© hateful Death!” my angry spirit cries, 
“Who thus couldst take my darling from my sight, 
Shrouding her beauty in sepulchral night; 
O cruel! unto prayers, and tears, and sighs 
Inexorable.” ‘ Hush!” my soul replies; 
“Be just, O stricken heart!—the mortal strife 
Which we call ‘ death’ is birth to higher life. 
Safe in the Father’s mansion in the skies 
She bides thy coming; only gone before, 
A little while, that at thy parting breath, 
Thou may’st endure a lighter pain of death, 
| And gladlier pass beyond this earthly shore; 
| For, with thy Laura calling from on high, 
} 
| 





It cannot, sure, be very hard to die!” 
—John G. Saxe. 
—Scribner’s for March. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 





| Itisa little hard to understand how it has come about 
| that a system so utterly opposed to the modern spirit as 
| that of compulsory education should have found so many 
advocates in this day and inthis land. It is a system pre- 
/eminentiy characteristic of races, which in the time of 
| their highest development, made the State all-in-all, and 
took slight account of the individual and the family. It 
| was among the Hellenic races the Dorian type of educa- 
|tion. “The Dorians,” says a thoughtful review writer, 
“more than any other Greeks, lived in common and in 
public. Their children were educated not at home, but 
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in companies, benedth the supervision of State officers. 
Girls as well as boys submitted to gymnastic training, 
and were taught to sacrifice domestic and personal to 
political and social interests. Tutored to merge the in- 
dividual in the mass, habituated to associate together in 
large bodies, the Dorians felt no need of venting private 
feelings. Their personal emotions were stunted; they had 
no separate wants and wishes, aspirations and regrets to 
utter.” 

Such a system makes an admirable military machine of 
a people; but it smothers the soul, it blights the affections, 
it kills all that is beautiful and lovable in humanity. The 
arts and literature cannot spring up on the soil where this 
type of education reigns supreme, and intellectual and 
spiritual torpor palsy the race so trained. The glory of 
Athens would never have been had her race and her in- 
stitutions been Dorian. 

But itis not saying all when we have said that this 
tyrannous system would banish Pan from Arcadia and the 
Muses from Helicon and Parnassus; would strip life of 
all its graces and sweet amenities; would displace the 
luxuriant growth and rich tracery of nature, and give us 
trim shrubbery and dwarfed exotics. It would do more. 
In the place of a governmental policy for street security 
and public decency, we would find ourselves policed in 
the once sacred retreat of our sacred circles, and our 
friendly talk, our home opinions, nay, our very hearts 
under espial. It would end in that. For what more 
formidable political agency than the great network of gov- 
ernment schools in which ourchildren would then perforce 
receive their training ? And when party takes any mat- 
ter in hand it does not work by halves. Uniformity would 
be the aim in such schools; and the uniformity sought to 
be enforced would ultimately be loyalty to the reigning 

ower. 

. Then would come the time when the children’s opinions 
would indeed reflect the only opinions the parents dared 
express, and these would be the opinions of the teachers, 
and the teachcrs would be appointees of the government, 
the whole vicious circle expressing the tenacious grasp of 
the party in power, and the ruthless bending of all other 
considerations to the maintenance of that hold.—(From 
February “ Home and School,” Louisville, Ky.) 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


Dr. Richard Liebreich, the eminent oculist, read a 
paper on “School Hygiene” at a recent meeting of the 
London Social Science Association. He spoke of the 


influence of the posture of children during school-time, | 
restricting himself to the discussion of two points, namely, | 


short-sightedness and lateral curvature of the spine. Short- 
sightedness, he said, is produced by the lengthening of 
the antero-posterior axis of the eye, by the increased 
tension of the apparatus with which we adapt our eyes to 
different distances. The tension is stronger in proportion 
as the distance is shorter to which the eye is adjusted. If 


this power is made use of for adjusting the eye continually | 
to a much shorter distance than would be required; i. e., | 


if, in reading or writing, the eyes, instead of at twelve to 
fifteen inches, are kept at four to six inches’ distance from 


the book, the sclerotic or membrane which keeps the globe | 


of the eye in shape, giving way by degrees to the pres- 
sure, gradually extends antero-posteriorly. Thus the eye 
becomes oval, and the retina is somewhat removed from 
the optic media, from the cornea and thelens. The retina 


then only receives the images of near objects; distant | 


objects appear undefined, and can only be seen by the aid 
of concave glasses. 

The abnormal posture of children during school-time, 
and especially while writing, is productive of spinal 
curvature. Pupils are forced every day, for several hours, 
to maintain the same unhealthy posture, overtiring always 
the same muscles, twisting and bending the spine always 
at the same place, and thus gradually altering the shape 
and position of the bones. The normal position would be 
to keep the upper part of the body straight; the shoulder- 
blades, both of the same height, freely suspended, together 


with the upper arm, on the ribs, and in no way supportin 
the body; both elbows on a level with each other, pons | 
almost perpendicular under the shoulder-joint, without 
any support; only the hands and part of the fore-arm 
resting on the table; the weight of the head freely 
balanced on the vertebral column, and not on any account 
bent forward, but only turned so much round its hori- 
zontal axis that the face may be inclined sufficiently to 
prevent the angle at which the eye is fixed on the book 
from being too pointed. 

Dr. Liebreich then presents the following design for 
school] desks. The top of the desk has an inclination of 
20° for writing; for reading, a greater inclination is 
|required—about 40°. This latter is obtained by turning 
| up a flap of five inches in width, fixed to the front edge 
of the desk. All seats have backs, consisting only of a 
| board three inches wide, which, placed at the right height, 
| sufficiently supports the lower joints of the spine, to 
‘enable the pupil to keep straight while reading or writing. 
|The distance between the back of the seat and the table 
can be regulated to the size of the pupils, and is always 
Just sufficient for the flap to come quite near the child 
when writing.—Popular Science Monthly. 








EXAMINATIONS. 


At arecent meeting of teachers in this State, Prof. Olney, 
of Ann Arbor, read a paper on “ Examinations, their 
Purpose and Methods.” The ground taken by that gentle- 
man was, that final examinations should be abolished. 

It has been noticed that, as each year goes by, examina- 
tions are held in less and less regard; teachers are begin- 
ning to take the record of each day throughout the year 
as telling more of a scholar’s standing than any one or 
two examinations possibly can. And this is as it should 
be; the idea that the ability of a scholar can be ascertained 
by an examination, or set of examinations, is one which 
has worked, and is working, a harm whose extent cannot be 
estimated. 

Let us consider examinations as they do exist. It is the 
delight of some teachers to propound questions with 
which the pupil is not acquainted. This would be well 
enough if the time for examinations was longer; new 
ideas, in the form of questions, must be thought of before 
they can be correctly answered, and to think requires 
time. A teacher will say: “I wrote the answers to these 
questions in just fifty minutes, and you will have that 
length of time to answer them.” Now that teacher has 
not taken into consideration his greater ability, coming 
‘from long practice, and a mind trained to conciseness, 
to write the answers than the pupil’s. Every one will 
admit that to be examined, even in one study is very ex- 
hausting; nothing so thoroughly tires one; but if this 
may be said of one examination, what may be said of the 
|effect which several examinations immediately following 
|each other, may have on the mind of a pupil. He may 





{not become insane it is true, but does any one suppose 
justice can be done the last set of questions? The ex- 
‘ample of some western schools might well be tollowed: 
|only two examinations are held per day. At noon the 
scholars are sent home, strictly enjoined not to study for 
the next day’s examinations. 

Yet, on the whole, would it not be better to abolish these 
“last day examinations,” altogether, for as Prof. Olney 
truly says, the indolent trust to luck, and to special cram- 
|ming during the week previous to examination, while to 
| the conscientious pupil such an examination is a terror.— 
The Capitol. 


> 





SUPERINTENDENT RyERsON, Ontario, Canada, says: 
Compulsory education protects the nineteen out of 
twenty who are educating their children against the one 
who, cruelly towards his children and injuriously towards 
the community, is counteracting what the other nineteen 
are doing. 
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THE CHICAGO TEACHER. 
“BEST THINGS.” THE TEACHER’S DESK. 











The best theology—a pure and beneficent life. 


The best philosophy—a contented mind. | INDUSTRIAL DRAWING IN PuBLIc ScHooms. A course of 
The best law—the golden rule. | three lectures addressed to the Principals and Teachers 
The best education—self-knowledge. of the Primary, Grammar, and High Schools of the 
The best statesmanship—self-government. city of Boston. By Walter Smith, Art Master. Boston: 


The best medicine—cheerfulness and temperance. L. Prang & Co. 1875. 


The best art—painting a smile upon the brow of, Three instructive lectures by the indefatigable Super- 
childhood. : . ; | visor of Drawing in the Boston schools, and State Director 
The best science — extracting sunshine from a cloudy | of Art Education in Massachusetts, who is thoroughly in 
wh ici —_ , k | earnest in his work. We wish this pamphlet of 60 pages 
Ties bask aguosko-tne Saleghton of om tammnecns Gli. _ | Sn aan Gt Beams te tans coeitoe oe temanie te 
The best journalism—printing the true and the beauti-| to convince those who are skeptical in regard to it, or 
ful only, on memory’s tablet. : 4s. :.,.| prejudiced against it; to encourage those who, more or 
The best telegraphing—flashing a ray of sunshine into’ Jess, awake to the importance of Drawing, are contending, 
a pap diy eam Nel een : oe | perhaps, with the difficulties of attempting that for which 
he best biography—the life which writes charity in the | they have not had the best preparation. The lectures are 
largest letters. ; ’ eminently practical, and show the skill of the teacher and 
_ The a ee oe which doubles the most/ the kind heart of a healthy man. We cannot forbear 
joys aud divides the most sorrows. uoting the following: 2 
The best navigation—steering clear of the lacerating " “| chest time dane I visited the class of a Primary 
rocks of personal contention. ; .., | School whose teacher, on my entering her class-room, was 
The best diplomacy—effecting a treaty of peace with | in another part of the building. The room held, perhaps, 
one’s own conscience. ee : . forty children, who were absorbed by some sort of work 
The best engineering—building a bridge of faith over) on their slates. When the teacher sual, I asked with 
the river of death From the Annual of Phrenology and} some degree of curiosity, what her pupils were doing 
Physiognomy. which apparently interested them so much. ‘They are 
designing,’ she replied; ‘and whenever I am called away 
for a few minutes I always give them a square or circle or 
— to fill up with anything they like, sometimes with 
es | dots, or small circles, or crosses, or even with thick and 
Perhaps you have noticed, by the way, how a common. thin lines, which I find keeps them quieter and more eager 
place adjective, when simply and truthfully applied, takes | to work than any other exercise I can give them.’ When 
on and holds perennially a fresh and peculiar meaning. | the designs were completed, we examined them together; 
What could be more common-place than “admirable,” | and any one who doubted the power of children to make 
“silent,” “pious,” ‘ venerable,” “great,” “yellow,” | original designs would certainly have been converted into 


Oe 


EPITHETS. 





“blue,” “primeval.” Who would think that the applica-| 
tion of these qualifications to names of persons, places, or | 


a believer. Whatever was lacking in the quality of beauty 
was amply compensated by the startling, not to say fear- 


things, could make epithets that time cannot outwear ! ‘fully original, character of some of these productions. 
And yet, this is the way we get the Admirable Crichtun,|The like of many was never seen before, and as in the 


William the Silent, Pious Aneas, the Venerable Bede, 

Peter the Great, the Yellow Tiber, the Blue Danube, the} 

Forests Primeval, and a thousand undying phrases of 

prose and verse.—‘ The Old Cabinet,” Scribner's for March. 
—_ soe - — 


ARTIFICIAL EcLIPsE OF THE SuN.—Two French savans 
have presented to the French Academy of Sciences the 
result of their experiments upon a flame produced by the 
mixture of sulphur of carbon and bioxide of nitrogen. 
The light produced by it is so intense as to quite eclipse 
the sun. By the help of it photographers will be able to 
do their work at any hour of the day or night, and in any 
condition of the atmosphere. 


SreAM DeFINneD.—At a railway station an old lady said 
to a very pompous-looking gentleman who was talking 
about steam communication, “ Pray, sir, what is steam?” 

“Steam, ma’am, is, ah!—steam is, ah! ah! steam is 
steam °’’ 

“T knew that chap couldn’t tell ye,” -said a rough-look- 
ing fellow, standing by. ‘“ But steam is a bucket of water 
in a tremendous perspiration.” 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





An Important Mepicat Want Suppiiep. — The cele- 
brated French Surgeon, Magendie, declared that no rem- 
edy for headache had ever been discovered. It has re- 
mained for an American Physician to make the discovery. 
The most reliable testimony establishes the fact that the 
Extract of Cranberries and Hemp combined, by Dr. J. P. 
Miller, 327 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa., permanently 
cures the most obstinate cases of dyspeptic, nervous or 
sick headache, and is an absolute specific for neuralgia 
and nervousness. Prepared in pills at 50 cents a bor. 





Sent by mail.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


images of the kaleidoscope when once disturbed, the 
chances are infinitesimal of their ever being seen again. 
Seriously, however, there were a dozen of the designs 
quite pleasing and well composed, and another dozen that 
lacked only a little experience in balancing of forms to 
make them equally good; and for the rest. most of them 
were unlike anything on the face of the earth or elsewhere, 
if we may be permitted to imagine the unseen from the 
seen.” ere follows the cause of our long quotation. 
The italics are ours. ‘“ Now, that was a healthy condition 
of things for which I have a great admiration. It is just 
as pleasing to see these delightful caricatures as to see the 
better work; and the teacher who was thus giving her pupils 
the opportunity of designing, without forcing or over-develop- 
ing their juvenile ideas, was a good teacher, who would in time 
reap a good harvest of results.” 


THE AMERICAN EpvucaTIONAL CycLopapIA. A reference 
book for all matters pertaining to education. Pub- 
lished annually. Vol. L, 1875. New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co. 1875. 


The contents of this book are varied and valuable. 
Many facts are brought together within its 300 pages; 
facts for which many volumes must have been searched, 
and which should be within reach of all educators. We 
mention a few topics: History of Past and Present School 
Systems, and School Legislation in the States and Terri- 
tories. National Land Grant on behalf of Education. 
Geographical and Scientific Discoveries in 1873 and 1874. 
The Civil Rights Bill. Education in England, Austria, 
Prussia, France, Russia, Japan and Switzerland. Educa- 
tional Statistics of States and Cities, etc., etc. 

The statistics show the amount of money expended for 
educational purposes in every State and territory of the 
Union; school population and attendance; number of 
teachers, and average salary per month, etc. The only 
States and territories in which the average salary of men 
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teachers is one hundred dollars or over, are Wyoming, 

$150, Nevada, $116.58, and Arizona, $100, per month. 

Massachusetts is next on the list, $93.65. Maine pays her 

men teachers $34.28, and her women teachers $15.16 per 

month! We do not know whether this includes board. 

If not, the teachers of Maine must be very self-sacrificing 

or very worthless. 

Among the many good things in the Annual we notice, 
on page 39, a paragraph from THe Cuicaco TEACHER. 
We should have been better pleased had the proper credit 
been given to it. 

THE VATICAN DECREES IN THEIR BEARING ON CIVIL 
ALLEGIANCE. By Henry Edward, Archbishop of West- 
minster. 

A LETTER ADDRESSED TO His GRACE THE DUKE oF Nor- 
FOLK, on occasion of Mr. GLapsToONE’s Recent Expos. 
tulation. By John Henry Newman, D. D. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 

The pamphlet of Mr. Gladstone, on “The Vatican De- 
crees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance” has created 
more disturbance in the world than anything of a sim- 
ilar character for many years. The position of the author, 
his learning, his years.of distinguished public service 
added great weight to the grave charge that the obedience 
required by the Pope and the Vatican Council is irrecon- 
cilable with integrity of Civil Allegiance. A charge like 
this, supported as this was, demanded immediate reply; 
and in the volumes before us the two abiest members of 
the English Catholic Church have entered the lists with 
the great English statesman. Both of Mr. Gladstone’s op- 
ponents deny the truth of his charge; the Archbishop of 
Westminster asserting that “The Vatican Decrees have 
in no jot or tittle changed either the obligations or con- 
ditions of Civil Allegiance,” and that the collisions be- 
tween the Catholic Church and certain Civil Powers have 
been brought about by “‘a systematic conspiracy against 
the Holy See,” by which collisions the “ Civil Powers of 
Europe are destroying their own stability.” 

The war is thus carried into Africa; with what success 
this journal does not pretend to say. Buy and read for 
yourself. 

Tue ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By F. A. Shoup, Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of the South. New 
York: E. J. Hale & Son. 1874. 

A work of 156 pages, intended for beginners, as prepar- 
atory for more complex analytical operations of higher 
mathematics. The author makes the claim that by a 
somewhat new arrangement of the subject, the matter 
could be presented in a smaller space, and within the 
limits of a smaller book could be presented all that is 
really necessary to enable the student to prosecute with 
profit the higher mathematics. 

The treatise is a clear, concise presentation of the sub- 
ject of Algebra, and seems to be burdened with no useless 
details or tedious discussions. The definitions are lucid 
and explicit, and the whole scope of treatment judicious. 
The student will find the mastery of this little book a 
most excellent mental drill, and as forming asolid ground- 
work for more extended analysis. 


ELEMENTS OF MAGNETISM AND EvEctricity. With prac- 
tical illustrations for the performance of experiments, 
and the construction of cheap apparatus. By JouHN 
ANGELL, Senior Science Master, Manchester Grammar 
School. With 120 illustrations. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

If this age may not be called the scientific age, it is be- 
cause authors and publishers fail in their attempts to make 
itso. Facts and theories, which were formerly the prop- 
erty only of the learned, are now within reach of all. The 
volume before us presents in terse, but attractive manner, 
the leading principles of Magnetism and Frictional Elec- 
tricity, with a brief history of these allied sciences. It 
will not, of course, take the place of the larger and more 
expensive treatises; but isa compact hand-book for those 
wishing to review their studies, or experiment for the in- 
struction of elementary classes. The illustrations are 
numerous and good; the experiments well descrived and 
attractive, as all experiments in electricity should be. 





Sr. NicHoas FoR Marcu.—Something for the children. 
One of the greatest pleasures which St. Nicholas brings 
to its readers, is certainly the monthly chapters of Miss 
Alcott’s story. This time we catch a delightful glimpse 
of the “ Eight Cousins ” at home, and in the very midst of 
the confusion and riot produced by the return of their 
sailor uncle. Just as interesting, also, is the sight of Rose 
in her new fancy costume, and the peep with her into that 
curious room never before explored, where she makes a 
great discovery. 

But Rose is not the only character in the March number 
who meets with a remarkable surprise, for in Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s serial, the Young Surveyor is as completely 
astonished by finding his stolen horse when and where he 
does. If ever there was an ingenious horse.thief, the fel- 
low who captured ‘“ Snowfoot” was he! Itisa proof of 
his cunning, that Jack, after all his efforts to find the 
missing animal, and after his search has been at last so 
strangely rewarded, is not yet “out of the woods” and 
seems to be threatened with another unexpected adventure. 

Almost all boys and girls like narratives of wars and 
battles, and they will find a story of this sort in the poem 
called “‘The War of the Rats and Mice,” which is every 
whit as thrilling in its way as the deeds of any favorite 
hero from Richard Ceeur-de-Lion to Jack the Giant- Killer. 
The illustratiovs by Stephens are admirable; one of them, 
a true “battle-piece,” representing a tournament both 
exciting and novel. 

As for the rest of the number, we have several excellent 
stories by Frank R. Stockton, Amelia La Forge, and 
others, sketehes of travel and science, with illustrations, 
an article by W. H. Rideing on the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, a French story; two delightful poems by Lucy 
Larcom and Mary E. Bradley, and—besides other good 
things—the irrepressible Jack-in-the-Pulpit, whose fun and 
jokes are always full of wisdom. 


OLD AND New, for March, is like all its predecessors, 
sut generis. To know it you must read it; and most of it 
is well worth reading; all of it, if you admire A. Trollope. 
The article which touches the profession most closely is 
“The Boston Public Schools,” from the pen, we think, of 
Rev. A. D. Mayo. The writer, whoever he is, is not 
imbued with that veneratien for his subject which is found 
as far west as Chicago. He is particularly severe on the 
‘masters’? of the grammar schools, who, he claims, con- 
troleducational matters. Hethinksthe Boston schools lack 
supervision, and Boston teachers need a “ re-examination.” 

The Fort Fisher Expedition is a well-written mono- 
graph by one who was there. The Fine Art and Musical 
Reviews are a marked feature in Mr. Hale’s admirable 
monthly. 


Amone the most valuable educational documents which 
come to our notice are those issued by the National Bureau 
of Education, at Washington. A list of the titles of circu- 
Jars issued, illustrates their practical character. “School 
Room Diseases;” ‘Methods of School Discipline;” 
“The Relation of Education to Labor;” ‘The Kinder- 
garten;’? ete. We have just received “ A Statement of 
the Theory of Education in the United States of America; ” 
and “The National Bureau of Education; its History, 
Work, and Limitations.” 

The former was prepared for the Vienna Exposition by 
Duane Dory, of Detroit, and Wm. T. Harris, of St. 
Louis. It has the approbation and signatures of many 
prominent educators, such as presidents of colleges, and 
State and city superintendents. 

The latter is a brief but interesting history of the Bureau 
of Education, from its inception in 1866, in the memorial 
for its creation by Congress, presented by a department of 
the National Educational Association. 





Tue sure foundations of the State are laid in knowledge, 
not in ignorance; and every sneer at education, at culture, 
at book-learning, which is the recorded wisdom of the 
experience of mankind, is the demagogue’s sneer at intel- 
ligent liberty, inviting national degeneracy and ruin.— 
George William Curtis. 








